assessment does not appear; there is no trace of any later letter from
Rosebery to Spender.

Two other volumes, similar to one another and different from ail
the rest, formed part of the harvest of the twenties.   Both were
books of travel.    The Changing East (1926) was the record of a
six-months' journey in Turkey, Egypt and India, The America of
To-day (1928) the fruit of a shorter tour in the United States,
whither Spender went in the autumn of 1927 as the first holder of
the Walter Hines Page Fellowship, founded by the English-Speaking
Union.   Quite apart from the interest and value of such a com-
mission, the friendship Spender had enjoyed with Page made his
selection as the first Memorial Fellow a particular pleasure.   Both
these volumes, especially The Changing East, are books of the
moment.  Spender described the situation he saw as he saw it when
he saw it, and it was not in many essentials the situation which
exists to-day.   The Changing East, for example, depicts the Turkey
of Mustapha Kemal, and Spender remarks of it: "Government and
Parliament are first and last Kemal, and no one knows what would
happen to the new republic if he were to pass from the scene.*"
It describes Egypt before the treaty of 1936 had put an end to the
long antagonism between Britain and Egyptian.  It describes India
under dyarchy, before the Act of 1935 had raised new hopes, and
subsequent events had dashed them.   To that extent it is a book
of the past. Yet there is much of it that is of enduring value, par-
ticularly in the section on India, for there are aspects of India that
will never change, and Indian problems that still await solution in
1945 as in 1926.   And both the eastern and the American book
are a delight to read. In both Spender has imparted a lighter touch
to his style than is common in his political works, die subjects
gave scope for good descriptive writing, and in regard to both
countries discerning judgements abound.

Of the two The America of To-day has more elements of perman-
ence in it. It is true that the America of Calvin Coolidge's second
term is profoundly different in many vital respects from the America
of Franklin Roosevelt's fourth. But when all is said, nearly every-
thing that is fundamentally American endures. The Middle West
is still the Middle West, the deep South still the deep South, the
Pacific coast possesses still its own exotic charm. Spender saw them
all, and a great deal else, and both his descriptions of the regions
he visited and his chapters on various aspects of American life
are marked by a natural facility which makes this, in point of style,
the most attractive of all his books. As indication of a land-
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